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voluminous footnotes the sources upon which the authors drew for 
their materials, the chief source seeming to have been the minutes of 
the Common Council of New York. It is to be expected that Dr. 
Peterson, who treats the earlier period, should have been more de- 
pendent upon this source than was Dr. Edwards. 

It is beyond the scope of this note to summarize any of the con- 
tents of these volumes. Suffice it to say they will commend themselves 
to two classes of readers. The student of history and government 
will find them mines of valuable information, carefully arranged and 
scientifically weighed; and the general reader who gets beyond the 
somewhat uninviting titles will find much to repay him. The books 
are written in an exceedingly readable style, and he will be interested 
not only in the graphic pictures of the humble origin of Greater New 
York, but he will also be startled to discover how many metropolitan 
institutions and policies have their roots in the eighteenth century. 

Robert E. Cushman. 

University of Illinois. 

MINOR NOTICES 

A novel and interesting, as well as useful, public document is The 
War Cabinet: Report for the Year 1917, issued by the British govern- 
ment. This includes a brief account of the internal organization 
and procedure of the new central committee of five which exercises 
general control over the British administration. But it includes also a 
series of chapters presenting a comprehensive and well written discus- 
sion of the machinery and functions of the British government, mainly 
during the year 1917, though in some matters summarizing earlier 
events since the beginning of the great war. Military operations are 
given some attention; but the bulk of the report deals with such mat- 
ters as army and naval administration, munitions and air craft, the 
regulation of industry and shipping, food control, and public finance. 

Such an official report naturally describes events from the point of 
view of the present ministry ; and does not emphasize what has been 
adversely criticized. But there is no attempt at fulsome praise; and 
the report as a whole can be commended as a straightforward and 
readable account of an eventful year, such as is seldom found in official 
documents. 

The Federal Law Quarterly (Federal Publishing Co., Indianapolis), 
the first number of which appeared in April, 1918, aims to serve as a 
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quarterly supplement to the two volumes, Important Federal Laws and 
Federal Rides and Regulations, compiled by John A. Lapp. A foreword 
states that the publication will contain the following classes of material 
of interest to the student of federal law: (1) the statutes; (2) the supple- 
mentary rules and regulations which have the force of law; (3) the 
interpretations which are given by administrative officials; (4) the rules 
of procedure of courts and of administration officers, boards and com- 
missions. There is also a "summary and review" a page in length 
setting forth the most important recent changes in the field of federal 
legislation and regulation. The initial number comprises two hun- 
dred pages and contains the text of about forty statutes and regulations. 
The different documents reprinted do not seem to be arranged in 
accordance with any particular scheme unless it be the order in which 
the matter is received at the office of the editor. An index or a table 
of contents alphabetically arranged would be a convenience to the 
reader. This publication will be of great value to everyone who is 
making an effort to keep informed regarding the numerous statutes 
and administrative orders emanating continuously from our govern- 
ment at Washington. 

Procedure in State Legislatures (Philadelphia, American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, 1918, pp. 112) by Dr. H. W. Dodds is the 
title of a very meritorious study of the methods by which our state 
legislatures discharge their functions. Little has heretofore been 
written on this subject and the author has done a real service not only 
to students but to legislators themselves in preparing a work which 
contains in concise form so much valuable information concerning the 
methods by which our legislators actually do their business. He con- 
siders in turn the power of the legislature over its own procedure, the 
organization of the two houses, the methods of settling contested elec- 
tions, the selection of legislative employees, the introduction and ref- 
erence of bills, the appointment of committees, readings, the use of 
the previous question, suspension of the rules, legislative leadership, etc. 

The study is based not merely on an examination of the formal 
rules but upon a detailed study of legislative journals, debates, court 
decisions, committee reports, correspondence with legislators and other 
sources of information which throw light upon the actual methods of 
legislative procedure. It reveals in striking form the various defects 
in the present methods of procedure and indicates where reforms could 
be advantageously introduced. It is a study which ought to be placed 
in the hands of every member of the legislature. 
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In The Processes of History (Yale University Press, 1918) Professor 
Frederick J. Teggart of the University of California presents a new 
and suggestive method of historical interpretation. Following the 
methods of evolutionary research in the biological sciences he exam- 
ines the factors which have moulded the development of the human 
race and in so doing endeavors to interpret in a new light the charac- 
teristics of modern political organizations. "Students of Nature," 
Professor Teggart points out, "have most significantly enlarged the 
knowledge of the world during the last fifty years; but students of 
Man have made no such striking advance in their field of investigation." 
The reason, he believes, is to be found in the fact that historians, econ- 
omists and sociologists have devoted most of their energies to the col- 
lection of facts, and have left out of account the need for "refinement 
in the technique of investigation." This point of view is indeed well 
worth examination and discussion. 

The Proceedings of the Ninth National Conference on City Planning 
(N. Y., 1917) contains the papers read at the Kansas City meetings 
last year. The discussions range over a wide field, including such topics 
as railroad terminals, street widening and traffic regulation, parkways, 
zoning, and the practical application of city planning principles. 

Quite out of the ordinary run of textbooks is the volume entitled 
Use your Government by Alissa Franc (N. Y., E. P. Dutton & Co., 1918, 
pp. 374). The purpose of the book is to explain, not what American 
government is but what it does, and particularly what it does for every 
section of the community. This is made clear by the grouping of the 
material under such chapter-headings as "The Farmer," "The Immi- 
grant," "The Negro," and "The Woman in her Home." Unfortu- 
nately the workmanship is not nearly so good as the general conception. 
The material is not well digested and the volume has in consequence 
the flavor of the encyclopedia. There is an unusual amount of infor- 
mation in the book and most of it is accurate ; but too much is of the 
miscellaneous sort and the style of the volume is not such as to make 
any strong appeal to the plain citizen for whose enlightenment it is 
intended 

Under the title Liberty and Democracy (Boston, Marshall Jones Co.), 
Professor Hartley Burr Alexander of the University of Nebraska has 
reprinted various essays which have appeared from his pen in the North 
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American Review, the International Journal of Ethics and other pub- 
lications. The volume deals rather with problems of principle than 
with problems of policy and the author warns his readers that they will 
find in its pages no program of construction or reconstruction. This, in 
truth, may be accounted a commendable feature in a day when so 
many writers are bombarding the world with their hasty plans for the 
practical reorganization of government and so few are giving much at- 
tention to the study of politics as a pure science. Aristotle's famous 
postulate that "he who would duly enquire about the best form of the 
state ought first to determine which is the most eligible life" is the 
text of the author's discussion. Professor Alexander makes an earnest 
plea for more "athletes of the mind, forever trained and in training," 
especially among those who assume the function of governing and of 
setting forth plans of government. 

Limits of space preclude even brief reviews of all the war books which 
have appeared during the last few months. But mention should at 
least be made of a few which are of more than passing interest to the 
student of political science. Militarism and Statecraft, by Professor 
Munroe Smith (G. P. Putnam's Sons, pp. 286) is probably the most 
important of this group. It contains interesting chapters on such 
topics as Bismarck's political theories and the diplomacy of the Iron 
Chancellor, as well as on the Austro-German diplomacy of 1914. The 
War and the Coming Peace by Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., (Lippin- 
cott Company, pp. 144) is a companion volume to the same author's 
The War and the Bagdad Railway and deals with the moral rather than 
with the material issues of the war. Democracy and the War by John 
Firman Coar (G. P. Putnam's Sons) is a study of what other lands 
may learn from German experience, although not in emulation of it, 
with special attention to the factors which have made for the regres- 
sion of democracy.- America among the Nations by H. H. Powers 
(Macmillan Company) is a survey of American development into a 
position of world influence and of the degree in which Americans must 
now adjust their reflections to new magnitudes. Having suddenly 
become members of the European family, the author remarks, we 
must get the family point of view, and the task will not be easy. The 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace has issued, in its series of 
preliminary economic studies relating to the great conflict, volumes on 
the Economic Effects of the War upon Women and Children in Great 
Britain, and War Administration of Railways in. the United States and 
Great Britain (Oxford University Press). 



